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PHE unconquerable soul.* 

ROBERT BROWNING. 


« 0u t of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole ; 

I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul.” — Henley. 


While I was seeking a quotation from Robert Browning’s 
own poems, which should, in my title express, that distinctive 
quality of courage of which I wished to write, my eyes fell 
by chance on the lines by another hand — 

“ I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul/' 


An unconquerable soul ; at once I felt how well the words 
were fitted to describe the poet who, living as he did through 
the stormy period of the century, yet never lost courage 
in the struggle. 

This is not a name given before the event, as in the case 
of “ that great fleet invincible,” so familiar to us all in our 
histories, in its pride and its fall ; the more we study the 
times in which he lived and the influences which affected 


nm, no less than his contemporaries, though so differently 
the more do we realise how great was the soul that was steadfast 
where so many faltered. 

There are different kinds of courage. The courage that 
aces death in battle, or keeps a steady nerve in the moment 
s ip wreck, appeals to us all in its beauty and simplicity’ 
, . n er ? * S some thing more complex still called courage, 
th 1C 1S ess dlrect 111 its appeal, and not always greeted with 
of tb S an * reco S n iti°n meted out to the simpler manifestation 

01 Q e sa me quality. 

temntTfin' 111 assess the courage required to resist <l 

Wh ° has fdt lts force ? * is ° nly by te 

courage rp ■ ' ^ insi &ht that we can realise to ourselves 

soul in any given crisis. And 
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It is just this power of in*i«m+ ~ 

by Robert Browning, that gly^hls*' sln/cT** * degree 
such great value. We are an 1 1 ndld optimism ” 

under the difficulties of WeT„^“. an ? ther man is cheerful 

face, or to consider that t'e d r, I" 3 ’ he haS "°" e *> 
are but the crumpled ,1.1 T S ° f anoth <"’s fa '<= 
to discount the courage to m t “ princely lot - and 50 
drawbacks. 8 ‘° mee ‘ these 5ame d Mculties and 

insight ffito tt at wtleCr,d e ^ a » d 

with his wonderful drlmabc 7“ ‘ h ° Ught a " d fedi "S 
attitudes ; it is impossible for us“o Te'eTthat h^gL^pM 

or to say that ! lmi .‘ ed “"’Prehension or blunted sympathy, 

, ° ,, y that . he ls courageous because he does not know 
what life contains ; impossible not to recognise .hat i, is by 
measure of Ins insight into all the difficulties and dangers 
o the soul that we must measure his courage, and acknowledge 
him as the unconquerable.” There is a certain little poem 
ot his which expresses completely this sympathetic attitude, 
and I shall venture to quote it here— 

“ A.11 that I know 
Of a certain Star 
Is, it nan throw 
(Like an angled spar) 

Now a dart of red, now a dart of blue. 

Till my friends have said 
They would fain see too 
My star, that dartles the red and the blue ! 

Then, it stops like a bird ; like a flower hangs furled : 

They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 

What matter to me if their star is a world, 

Mine has opened its soul to me, therefore I love it.’ 1 

The whole of his age, with its conflicting influences and 
changing aspects, its dartles of red and of blue, has opened 
its soul to the poet, and the white light of its mingled rays 
is the clear shining of a glorious star to him — and he loves it. 
But we, who are not poets, cannot always see what he sees 
even when he shows it to us ; we can, to a certain extent 
at least, realise the forces and influences of the age in which 
the poet lived, by the help of quiet study ; and we can disen- 
tangle these from the later developments, which make it easy 
to be wise after the event. 
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It mav be some reader will think this study unnecessary 
and therefore I venture to say a word for its need, if pareil £ 
a d teachers are to be able to interpret the thoughts and 
speculations of their children and then pupils. 

j f ee i the need very strongly. I am thinking now of the 
elder children, even of the sons and daughters who are no 
longer children except in the love of their fathers and mothers 
and may I add, of their teachers. It is not always to the 
parents that young people turn when they want to talk quite 
freely of their spiritual life , pci haps because of this very fact 
that they are always children in the eyes of those they love 
best, and they feel the need of an attitude less intimate, where 
difference of opinion will not give such pain as it mav do 
j-VrU,- ™„n linmp hpfnrp thev have learnt 1 


difference and love. 

There comes a time, then, to all young minds, when they 
are required to do in intellectual life what they have already 
had to do in the moral life, to accept the responsibility of 
their creeds and convictions, just as they have done of their 
conduct. If they have thoughtful minds, there is sure to be 
a time of trouble and difficulty. They read the current 
literature full of implied or open doubt of the theories which 
satisfied them when younger, and they are affected — often 
attracted — by it. 


A law of human nature seems to require from each in- 
dividual that he pass through the same stages of development 
which are seen in the race. We have most of us seen young 
children go through the period of “ the savage,” which lasts 
more 01 le»s long in different children. The knowledge I 
ia\e of youths and maidens — to use an old-fashioned, but 


y expressi\ e classification — has led me to the conviction 
it t e more thoughtful among them are bound to go through 
ie mental perplexities which troubled the minds of men in 
ledpp ij ^ le century, the adjustment of new know- 

under new re “g nition of old weakneSSeS 

of uncertain! v ^ If ° f any help . to thcm through this P en ° d 

culties tii t ^ essen ti a l is to understand these di 

>*lp hem , “ e Sh ° Uld be read y to discuss them, and even 
to express them. We must not make them fed 
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this 1 finer elemeuf ““ f0 “ that threate " ‘“^troy 

The very fact that one whose opinion, judgment, conduct 
they admire has felt and faced the same thoughts may rive 
courage to a young soul, may lessen the terror which the 
firs consciousness of doubt bongs. Youth is so apt to th „k 
itself original, to think no one has seen or considered the 
thmgs they see or consider. We indulge our little ones with 
sympathetrc amusement at the thing which is new to them • 
we must not forget to give sympathetic serious attention to 
aspects of an old question very familiar to us. 

There is no doubt, I think, that materialism is one of the 
dangers of the present age. Whether it is more rampant 
than it ever was, as we are apt to suppose, I will not attempt 
to decide. I used to think so, I confess. But as I have grown 
older, I have come to the conclusion that materialism is 
a fairly constant factor in human affairs at any age. But 
it takes new forms, and if we are to understand how it 
influences our girls and boys, and threatens what I call the 
spiritual interpretation of life, we must know how it comes 
to them. 

The study of Browning, who interprets the impulses of the 
mid-century, will be of immense value to those who wish 
to understand the forces moulding the young men and women 
who will be the British nation of the future. 

So intimately connected are our material and spiritual 
affairs, that the working of the law of copyright, with its 
forty years limit, has a marked influence on these questions. 
Younger readers do not have such easy access to the latest 
work of modern science as they have to the productions of 
the fifties and sixties, now set free for cheap reprints by the 
lapse of copyright. Therefore, it is only natural that in these 
younger enquirers and among the poorer class of readers, 
we find the tone is militant, inimical to spiritual life, over- 
confident, as were the pioneers of new knowledge, a tone 
which has happily given place to the humble spirit of the 
true scientist in the writings of the present-day leaders of 
knowledge. 
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We must remember this when we are inclined to despair 
of the national life, to feel that materialism is over-ridi n£r 
everything else. So much depends upon the stand-point 
things which seemed essential to the \ ictonans appear simple 
accidents to the later thinkers, yet in accordance with that 
law of development of which I ha\ e spoken, the young will 
in their turn have to find out for themselves the difference 
between the essential and the accidental. All we can do is to 
understand their difficulties. 


We all know well the story of the two knights, who, looking 
at different sides of the shield, disputed if it were black or 
silver. They fought the matter out in the fashion of the time 
but evidently not to the death, for each, to judge by the 
number of descendants he has left, must have lived to found 
a large and flourishing family. But there is, or should be a 
pendant to the story, which relates how two knights riding 
together up the road towards the object of their quest, on 
catching sight of it disagreed. One declared it was the silver 
shield they were to seek ; the other looking at it acknowledged 
it to be the quest, but maintained that it was black and 
therefore worthless. They drew their swords and would 
have come to blows, but there stepped on to the road a minstrel 
who, hearing the dispute, spoke to them thus. “ You, noble 
knight, are right, the shield is the shield we seek ; and you 
a so, fair sir, are light. The shield is black on this side ; when 

>ou ave approached it or passed beyond it, you will discover 
-licit it is indeed of silver.” 




in one breath cried the two knights, “ H 
you this, have you seen the other side ? ” 

retnrnpH^f nS + Sb °° b head. “ No man has seen and 

back t l ° C re P bec *> “ hut I know',” and he went 

back to his own path and his sweet song. 

notice W p° S ^i CtS S reat and glorious 19th century, I 

movement ” andT*^ 0urselves on the “ humanitarian 
vention ” se ' 6 g r eat discoveries of science and in- 

that has nnt T <lS now silvery gleam of the shield 

The hn» a „l WayS ™ ibl * from l! road. 

"as characterised ;". ““'’'I”™'— tha * revolt against pain-- 

the God who permits th bnth by a bitter impeachment of 

a; pain, and by a certain weakening 
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se f lf fl s b a«m” e ta al thT d "T'’ th ? Ugh aIs ° 

sen sacnnce in the remedy and relief of distress. 

ow, if you will allow me, I will attempt to trace out the 
mfluences which have formed the conditions of our society 
We can mark the first stirrings of the movement in noWe 
souls, solitary and isolated, working here and there like a 
leaven in the artificial and heartless period of the 18th century" 
w en powdered wits and brilliant beauties ignored, though 

ey could not banish, the evidences of pain and misery around 
them. 1 his hardness was perhaps owing to a blind stirring 

that Ve / y revolt ’ which ostrich-like sought to escape the 
difficulty by hiding from it. But the callousness could not 
last ; it had to soften from within, or to be burnt out. The 
French Revolution forced home the truth in letters of blood 
that brutality makes brutes, and after that cruel revolt against 
cruelty, the world the man in the street, as the saying now 
goes— did begin to realise and to pity the mass of horror and 
injustice, of needless pain and preventable suffering, as well 
as the inevitable. No longer able to shut his eyes to it, or to 
comfortably explain it as 44 God’s will,” he said in his heart 
41 there is no God,” but unlike the fool, he could not therefore 
be merry — he despaired. 

Just upon the moment of his realisation, too, came the 
opening of the new world of science, carrying him from his 
old moorings, sweeping away the old landmarks of thought 
as completely as Columbus did those of old-world geography. 
He was driven from his material foundations of faith by 
scientific criticism on scriptural documents as ruthlessly as 
his forefathers in the days of the Reformation were driven 
from their simple faith in the all-sufficiency of the Church’s 
sanction. 

Hand-in-hand with science went invention, making the 
hard-won knowledge of the few the easy heritage of the many, 
so depriving that knowledge of half its significance. The 
effect, sudden and far-reaching, was a wave of pessimism, 
which seemed to overwhelm all but the very highest spirits 
of the age. To the fact that this despair was so very general 
and so very widespread, it owes its peculiarity. ^ anity of 
vanities ” is no new cry ; there have always been single souls 
whose plaint is, “ My ball is hollow and my doll is stuffed with 
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sawdust.” There have always been those who, overwhelms 
by individual calamity, lose faith in the whole universe 
like the Piper by the Yellow Moonrock who “ sat down again’ 
fpprcj run down his fciC6 because ’ 


II1YC Uic A 

and let the tears run down his face because there was no 
pity in the world and no God ; and in his wet pockets never 
a pipeful of tobacco, nor a match to light old cinders with 
for the whiff of a whiff.” There have always been, alas ! 
souls whose lives form an effectual barrier between themselves 
and a glimpse of heaven. 

But the widespread and general pessimism of those of p Ure 

lives and noble thought — the loss of clear faith in God— the 

bitter reflection that while to thousands this life means pain 

and misery, their own are not worth the living — these are the 

special characteristics which mark out the 19th century from 

its predecessors. This despair finds its highest and most 

musical expression in the poetry of Matthew Arnold, under 

whose spell is sounded all the sweetness and beauty and glamour 

of its self-less yearning, and yet always in the minor key. 

The signs of its lowest form are recorded in the occasional 

newspaper paragraphs, telling how young men give up the 

battle of life rather than suffer temporary pain, or girls seek 

death than submit to reproof. Between these two develop- 

ents \ou may find in novel and poem, in confidences or 

c ance expressions of opinion, every grade of the same feeling. 

ennyson himself falls under the shadow of despair, though 

<- £ oo great to give way to it. But the shadow never falls 

than ° Wnm ^’ and ^ * bave dwelt longer on this gloomy subject 

nainter T TT 3 " * is with the same intention as the 

brines ont ti ' V f * * C sllar P ness and clearness of his shadows, 
brings out the force and brilliance of the sunshine. 

upon the a S • d l S ^ anc ies, ’ Browning actually touches 
forward bv r ^ lgnm< “ nt °f the Almighty, which is brought 
pain. “ p ut dny ^ lssatlsfied souls as to the necessity of 
says, “What rn &ln 10m ° Ut the wor ld,” the old Dervish 
to man.” m VU re * bere for thanks to God, and gratitude 

Again, in his “ Renhan ” n • 

founded on the im * • 16 swee P s aw ay every plaint 

Perfection iruDli et ^ 10ns and shortcomings of this life- 
which is attainpr) 0 k ^agnation ; nobility lies not in that 
attained, but in the attaining ; to ask that our work 
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should be so organised that ~ — 

w„h„ut •• deservingness or he£ " Cer , tain 

backwards to the earlier staeenf slm P‘y ‘o step 

OP the high honour of seeking the best and T"*’ *° giVe 

of our own motion, to quit in short th l V g the worst 
a vegetable growth. 1 human life, and become 

His mGs.sap , p m - 


His message is the message of life— of it* i 
its honour— not merely th e 8 glory of t} ltS delight ’ 

delight of a happy one or the hon a ^ SUCCessful h fe, the 
is life itself which is to’him th. a n ° ble one > b ”t it 

takes us back from the fTeh n ! 7 7 7 ° f ' KaV “- 
safety and plenty, when men doubt l dayS ° f peace and 
«o the old days If’ dang^rTnd 1™'“' 

^the“ W S : m d k 7 mCn m mind ° f tlK ~ 

8 Lite. W e may throw away this gift Hirf m 

overs m the poem the “ Statue and the Bult ” ThUat 
the ^277777 P r~ ° f the s< > uare a " d see s 

^esln'tttlo'r^hit. 1161 PaSS ^ MCh day a " d 

“ I hear you reproach, ‘ But delay was best, for their end 
was a crime. Oh ! a crime will do as well, I reply, to serve 
or a test as a virtue golden through and through.” 

Did she know it to be a crime ? Yet she does not turn 
trom the window and seek the path of duty and honour • 
the false ideal still draws her eyes and her soul, but she never 
stirs a step to reach it. Had she done so, perhaps, as to the 
mountain climber, the very effort would have brought within 
her ken undreamt-of heights which seem to touch the skies, 
no longer hidden by the first low spur which had hitherto 
bounded her vision and shut out the diviner beauty of the 
peaks. She loves, but makes no sacrifice for love nor for 
honour, and so misses the beauty of both. They wasted, 
she and her lover, the Duke, the great gift of life. Better 
had she, like that other imprisoned lady, taken the step 
which cracked the mirror and rent the web, though it brought 
d°wn the curse. At least the Lady of Shallot looked upon 
the truth and beheld the water-lilies in bloom. Death comes 
to the timid pair at last — to the Duke, misdoubting the answer 
as he asks, “ Can the soul, the will, die out of a man, ere his 
body find the grave that gapes ? ” How differently it comes 
to the lover in that wonderful love song under Venetian skies, 
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^^^T^duces the very sway o£ the boat, the 

tod of the oar, the “* ^ 3 

the gondola glides through the teeds. 

« To-morrow, if a harp-string, say, 

Is used to tie the jasmin back 
That overfloods my room with sweets, 

Contrive your Zorzi somehow meets 
My Zanzi. If the ribbon’s black, 






“ Your gondola-let Zorzi wreathe 
A mesh of water-weeds about 
Its prow, as if he unaware 
Had struck some quay or bridge-foot stair ! 
That I may throw a paper out 
As you and he go underneath.” 


Then, as they land and swift death strikes down the lover, 
it brings with it the inspiring thought, “ I have lived indeed 
and so can die.” 

But, we hear the complaint, these things are the things 
of olden time, where sharp steel and picturesque circumstance 
give a glamour to life, lost in our own prosaic days. It may 
be so; yet, whenever Browning touches a past epoch, it is not 
merely the circumstance and detail he revives, but the per- 
sonality and living force of the men and women, so that we 
feel these things but the incidents of a character which would 
have worked itself out whatever the material. Perhaps the 
picture would in these days have been in the fashionable medium 
of black and white, rather than a brilliantly tinted fresco, but 
the main lines and the inspiration would have been the same. 


Among his poems too we can find the every-day modern 
incidents where still the same philosophy breathes out ; lif e 
itself and its struggle is the gift, regardless of the results of 
the struggle. I do not know if it come so to other eyes, 
but when I picture the man and the woman taking their 
ast ride together, it is always as a modern couple ; the gid 
m t e close fitting habit and short skirt of recent fashion) 
e man in the usual riding garb of modern Englishmen I 
mee ing im in the lane that morning he would have raised 
s at with the ordinary courtesy of to-day, even though 
h,S Wh0le soul "^re absorbed in his trouble- 

Since nothing all his love availed, 

„ nice his life seemed made for failed, 
mce this was written, and had to be.” 
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And how does he faro it ? 7T - 

appointed lover, “ The world is n It — 6 Whme ° f the dis ' 

cheerful philosophy of sour grmes ” ” W ‘‘ h the 

™ 

worth fll the ptotovitlble^n^ ^hfLss of°tt” g ’ be . en 

r y “ 

The statesman’s fame, «’ 

hap ™ride° r a " ‘ hey SaCrifiCC ‘° 8ain ’ “ the ° nC laS ‘ ^ 


“ Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 

• ... I thought, ‘ All labour — yet no less 
Beai up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of work, contrast 
1 he petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of ours with the hopeful past. 

I hoped she would love me ; here we ride. 
What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been ? 
There s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, — a statesman life in each. 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing ! What atones ? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave.’ ” 


But then again, they say, lovers are proverbially given to 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, and we must look else- 
where for rational estimates of life. It is true that Browning 
gives to love a place in practical life higher and more sacred 
than many, even among his brother poets, and certainly 
higher than the current creeds of the day dare do, but it is 
not only in the love-poems that we need look for his teaching. 
On the less interesting and apparently unpromising subject 
of grammar he pours the same brilliant light, making it too 
a vehicle for his inspiriting philosophy 

The old grammarian has spent his whole life on acquiring 
knowledge ; “ a musty, dusty pedant,” would be our verdict 
on him did we meet him at the British Museum where, if we 
accept the doctrine of re-incarnation, we should certainly 
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expect to find ^e 

comes the port to touch it with glory and read its inner meaning. 

t .,ct e life,’ another would have said, 

“ ■ Time to taste ui<=, , 

< up with the curtain. 

This man rather said, * Actual life comes next ? 

Patience a moment. 

Grant 1 have mastered learning’s crabbed text— 

Still there’s the comment. 

Let me know cill- 

Others mistrust and say, ‘ But time escapes, 
j — now or never.’ 

He said, ‘ What’s time ? Leave now for dogs and apes. 
Man has For-ever.’ 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment. 

He^ventured neck or nothing— heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure. 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it, and does it. 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ’ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soon hit ; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 

That has the world here — should he need the next 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God and unperplexed, 

Seeking, shall find him. 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 

Ground he at grammar.” 

And the result ? “ He gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de. 
Was it worth a whole life, we ask — but the poet judges not by 
the result, and after looking at the grammarian with the 
poet’s eyes, we leave him “ still loftier than the world suspects 
on the mountain tops, living and dying.” 

Lucy B. Shakspeare. 

{To be continued.) 


ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 

examinations for scholarships in schools. 

wfth regard‘ to HsVZts 17 f ^ P are " ts 

and my ? object "it is % ft ^ 

bfe^and £“7 ^ 

let the first consideration be the meaning ofH Tbr7n[in°'ul 
f c uldren, or in another word, Education and its purposes^ 

mentally P & Cwf 

of the seed to develop gradually into the plant with its^owem 
and fruits ? and that the real test of its success is whenThi 
period of development is over, what the young person’s ca- 
pacities and qualifications are then ? An education therefore 
really to answer to its purpose, ought to be a liberal, a gradual 
as well as a solid one, it ought to lead to the perfecting of the 
faculties of the mind, the soul and the body, as Milton quaintly 
says, For it is m knowledges as it is in plants : if you mean 
to use the plant it is no matter for the roots, but if you mean 
it to grow then it is more assured to rest upon roots than upon 
slips ’ ; but the “ narrow lines of a syllabus,” as an educational 
authority observes, does not admit of this, rather it tends to 
produce the ruinous result of which Pestalozzi complained 
in one of his letters, “ that the culture of the people has ended 
by becoming an empty chattering, fatal alike to real faith 
and real knowledge.” 

An essential part of education is to foster the love of acquiring 
knowledge and to give young people the habit of study. 
This question of the habit of study is indeed a very important 
°ne, and one of which Bacon in his essay, “ Of Studies,” thus 
writes, “ that nature nor the engagement of words are not 
so forcible as custome. Let men by all meanes endeavor to 
obtaine good customes. Certainely custome is most perfect 
when it beginneth in young yeares. This we call education 
which is in effect but an early custome.” But the preparation 
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